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programmatic essay, I have cited only selected examples of relevant sources and have 
presumed that the reader will be famili ar with the basic historical outline of the period 
(most recently summarized in Stolpbr, 1984, for Elam, or Brinkman, 1984, for 
Babylonia). It will be clear that the present treatment deals with only a few strands of a 
complex network ;of interconnections between the two lands. 

For our present purposes, the Elamite-Babylonian frontier region can be loosely 
denned as a broad strip on either side of the western border of Elam and the southern 
sector of the eastern border of Babylonia. This strip, which ranges in width from 
roughly 20 to 60 km, starts at Der (Tell c Aqar near Badrah) on the northwest and 
stretches southeast in a corridor that on the left reaches to the foothills of the Zagros 
and on the right continues into the Tigris alluvial valley and marshes. The location of its 
southeastern end — after verging from the Zagros — probably varied in antiquity and 
has not been determined with precision by modern scholars, but a very rough estimate 
of an extension to at least 31'30'N, 48°E is sufficient for our present purposes (though a 
case can be made for extending still farther, south). In ancient times, the frontier zone 
included Der itself and at least the lands of Rasi, Yadbur, Hilirnmu, Pillatu, Hupupanu, 
and NagTtu (Harper, 1900, no. 476 = Parpola, 1970, no. 277; Rost, 1893, pp. 56-58; 
Lie, 1929, pp. 48-54; Winckler, 1889, p. 138; Luckenbill, 1924, pp. 75, 86). Assyrian 
campaign descriptions reveal at least four major rivers going through the area: the 
Surappi, the Tubliyas, the Uknu, and the Ulaya (Rost, 1893, p. 42; Lie, 1929, pp. 44-50; 
Luckbnbill, 1924, p. 75). Today this region is comparatively arid, receiving little 
rainfall and even that with great annual variability (Alex, 1984): most of the zone lies 
between the 200 and 300 mm isohyets — except for the area along the Tigris (which 
receives less moisture in the form of precipitation, but can make limited use of river or 
marsh water for growing cereals or date-palms). While climatic conditions preclude 
agriculture as a reliable subsistence alternative in most of this zone, extensive seasonal 
pastorage is available to support widespread animal husbandry and pastoralism, which 
also takes advantage of adjacent foothills or marshlands for summer pasture. 

In antiquity, most of this area was occupied by autonomous tribes under only the 
loose sovereignty of either Elam or Babylonia. These tribes ranged from almost fully 
nomadic groups (described generically as Sule sabeseri, «Sutians, people of the steppe» 
who are elsewhere identified as tent-dwellers, asibute kultare) to semi-sedentary units 
which tended flocks but were at least in part associated with towns or small villages 
(Lie, 1929, pp. 42- 52; Winckler, 1889, p. 98). The names of these tribes, where known, 
are uniformly Aramean; and these include the Tu'muna, the Gambiilu, the Ru'ua, the 
Hindaru, the Yadburu, and Puqudu, among the better known examples (Lie, 1929, pp. 
6, 48). We note too that a high percentage of towns and villages in Elamite frontier 
areas and also farther east had names that show Semitic or West Semitic influence, e.g., 
Bit-Ahlame, DIn-sarri, BIt-Imbi, Nadltu, Sam'una, and Dur-tellti (Lie, 1929, pp. 52 and 
64; Luckenbill, 1924, pp. 39-40; Aynard, 1957, p. 50; Din-sarri was inhabited already 
in Middle Elamite times by Babylonians: King, 1912, no. 24; the general situation fits 
quite well with the observation of Vallat, 1980, p. 3 that the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Susiana plain were Semites). Although the most widespread iden- 
tifiable population group on both sides of the frontier was Aramean, Elamites were also 
present, especially in urban areas (Lie, 1929, p. 52; Harper, 1913, no. 1260; Aynard, 
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1957, p. 44); but it would be difficult to estimate the relative size or strength of this 
group. Deportees from Commagene (Kummuhu) were settled in the western part of the 
region in the late eighth century by the Assyrians (Lie, 1929, p. 64). Some of the small 
enclaves of Babylonians resident in Elam (e.g., Dietrich, 1979, no. 507 rev. 6-7; 
Stolper, 1986; Weisberg, 1984; the text published in Leichty, 1983 comes from 
Haidalu outside the plains) may also have been in this zone. Important features worth 
emphasizing about the frontier region are the tribal organization of many inhabitants, 
the political autonomy of these tribes, and the homogeneity of the great Aramean bloc 
of population on both sides of the frontier, which should be regarded as forming 
essentially an ethnic continuum. Though little has been learned as yet about the non- 
Aramean sector of the population, it seems reasonably dear that in this area political 
and ethnic boundaries did not coincide. 

The Aramean population in the frontier zone was divided into large and small 
tribes which possessed fortified towns as well as a multitude of villages. The largest and 
most prominent of the tribes was the Gambulu with a fortified capital — including a 
palace — at Sa-pI-Bel on an island in the marshes (Borgbr, 1956, pp. 52-53; Piepkorn, 
1933, p. 70). This tribe in the time of Sargon was divided into six provinces or regions 
(nagu) with forty-four fortified towns, numerous villages, and more than eighteen 
thousand inhabitants (Lie, 1929, pp. 44-48). Fortresses or fortified towns are described 
with a variety of terms, including bit-diirani dannuti, halse, and alani danniiti; and the 
fortified city of Hamahu, with its walls and towers, in the land of Rasi is depicted in 
detail in reliefs from rooms F- and S 1 in Ashurbanipal's North Palace at Nineveh 
(Barnett, 1976, Pis. XVI- XXI, LXVI, partially reproduced in Rbadb, 1983, pp. 64-65, 
nos. 96-97; cf.the portrayal of Din-sarri in Barnett, 1976, PI. LXVII). On the Elamite 
side of the border, many of the fortified towns even in Aramean areas were explicitly 
called royal cities (dl sarrilti), apparently denoting a special relationship to the Elamite 
crown. Small settlements (alani sihruti), which in Chaldea were expressly numbered in 
the hundreds (Luckenbill, 1924, pp. 52-54), are here either uncounted (Lie, 1929. pp. 
50-52) or said to be «without number» (Luckenbill, 1924, p. 40) — perhaps indicating 
a widespread scatter of tiny hamlets (if one is to take Assyrian formulae of this sort 
seriously). Surface surveys in western Khuzistan give a complementary impression of 
decreased town population levels at this time (ephemeral hamlets are usually below the 
threshold of detection for traditional survey methods), and Miroschbdji has noted also 
the development of distinctive local archeological traits in regions such as Patak and 
Deh Luran which differ somewhat from the contemporary archeological tradition of the 
Khuzistan plain (Miroschbdji, 1981, pp. 172-174, with additional bibliography there on 
p. 169, n. 3). 

Not surprisingly, Assyrian texts concerned with exploitation of the region describe 
a local economy based on animal husbandry and pastoralism. The Aramean tribes here 
raised a variety of animals: sheep and goats (usually classified together under the 
Akkadian term semi), horses, oxen, mules trained to the yoke (of particular value in the 
export trade), asses, and camels (Lie, 1929, pp. 44 and 52; Luckenbill, 1924, p. 75; 
Borger, 1956, p. 53; Ptepkorn, 1933, p. 70; Aynard, 1957, p. 44; Harper, 1896, no. 
268; Barnett, 1976, Pis. XVI-XXI). At times when the Assyrians were in control of this 
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area, they assessed tribute from the tribal groups in animals, including a fixed 
percentage of the annual increase -of the flocks (Lib, 1929, pp. 46, 50). Wool was also 
exported from the region (Harper, 1902b, no. 781). Production of barley and dates is 
mentioned incidentally in texts dealing with the Babylonian side of the frontier (Lie, 
1929, pp. 46-50; cf. Harper, 1902b, no. 792), but this seems to have had only marginal 
importance. It is also noteworthy that part of the annual tribute of the Gambulu tribe 
was required to be paid in silver (Lie, 1929, p. 46), perhaps an indication of extensive 
interregional commerce (cf. Dietrich, 1979, no. 6, winch mentions the return of a 
customs official, rab karu, from Elam in lines 14-16). 

The political administration of the frontier zone is little discussed in the texts. There 
is slim and somewhat ambiguous evidence for Elamite leadership in the area. In Yadbur, 
the towns of Sam'una and Bab-duri — both Semitic names — were presided over by 
two rab halse (one of whom was named Singamsibu, apparently non-Semitic) who were 
aided by the presence of 7520 Elamites (Lie, 1929, p. 52). The ranking official in Rasi in 
the middle of the seventh century bore an apparently Elamite name beginning m am-ba- 
ab[ ] (Harper, 1913, no. 1260). On the other hand, administration of the tribes was 
usually in the hands of individuals titled naslku or « sheikh ». Some tribes, such as the 
Gambulu and the Tu'muna, were under the direction of a single leader or naslku 
(Borger, 1956, pp. 52-53; Lyon, 1883, p. 3); other tribes such as the Puqudu and the 
Hindaru had several nasfkus (Lie, 1929, p. 48). It has yet to be established whether 
groups with more than one sheikh were split into multiple independent segments or 
whether the title nasiku could be applied at various levels in the tribal hierarchy 
simultaneously (similar to the Mesopotamian use of saknu). Individual Aramean sheikhs 
could wield considerable power, as can be seen in the case of Bel-iqisa of the Gambulu, 
who held real estate near Babylon, married three of his daughters to prominent 
inhabitants of western Babylonia, and was instrumental in persuading the Elamite king 
Urtak to invade northern Babylonia (Piepkorn, 1933, p. 58; Harper, 1896, no. 336; cf. 
ibid., no. 269). Members of a tribe who were unhappy with their sheikh's position on 
international affairs could remove him, as can be seen with the members of the Tu'muna 
tribe who handed over their pro- Assyrian sheikh to Merodach-baladan II (Lyon, 1883, 
p. 3:18). When Sargon conquered most of eastern Babylonia in the final decade of the 
eighth century, he attempted to make use of the de facto status of the Gambulu tribe by 
appointing a governor of the land of Gambulu who would — together with the 
governor of Babylon — divide administrative jurisdiction over the whole of southern 
Mesopotamia (Lie, 1929, p. 66); the governor of Gambulu was apparently set as a sort 
of viceroy over all the tribal areas of the south. This experiment did not long survive its 
birth. A more lasting success was the annexation of Der, the northern limit of the 
frontier, into Assyria — probably to be dated to approximately the time of Tiglath- 
pileser III (contrast anterior evidence in Brinkman, 1968, p. 207 with posterior evidence 
in Brinkman, 1964, p. 13, n. 42); this gave Assyria control of the Mesopotamian end of 
the best known route between Elam and Babylonia and an important foothold in the 
triangle where Elamite, Assyrian, and Babylonian interests intersected. 

It is obvious from both texts and geography that the Elamite-Babylonian border 
was not a fixed, demarcated international boundary in the modern sense but that it was 
porous, with persons and animals passing back and forth pretty much at will (Harper, 
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1896, do. 266; an exception to this is noted with some surprise in. Lie, 1929, p. 54, when 
Mcrodach-baladan II was forbidden to take up residence in Yadbur and had to leave 
the area). Its precise position may have shifted, since some border towns are said at one 
time to be in Elam and at another in Babylonia — with no obvious political or military 
reason for such a change (e.g., Nagitu; Clay, 1912, no. 36 vs.; Luckenbill, 1924, p. 38; 
but note a contrasting opinion in Zadok, 1985, p. 233). Exiles passed through readily, 
as did raiders into Babylonia and into Elam and herders seeking seasonal pastorage for 
their flocks (cf. Harper, 1896, no. 282). Numerous prominent Babylonians and 
Chaldeans sought refuge in Elam from Assyrian armies (Lie, 1929, p. 54; Luckenbill, 
1924, pp. 35, 38; Borger, 1956, p. 47; cf. the suggestion in Klauber, 1913, no. 109 rev. 
7-9 about a choice of refuge for Samas-sum-ukm). Many Elamites sought refuge in 
Assyria: princes, soldiers, and prominent citizens from political instability in their land 
(Bauer, 1933, vol. 2, p. 87; Harper, 1893, no. 140), common people to seek succor 
from the harsh realities of climatic variability (drought and famine; Piepkorn, 1933, pp. 
56-58; cf. Harper, 1896, nos. 277 and 295; Harper, 1911a, no. 1000). Elamites or 
people from Elam raided across the border into either southern or northern Babylonia, 
when these areas were under Assyrian control (Grayson, 1975, pp. 78, 83; Piepkorn, 
1933, p. 58; cf. Harper, 1896, no. 267 and Harper, 1909, no. 917). Assyrians or 
southern Mesopotamians aligned with Assyria raided Elam and the border zone, 
plundering cattle and other goods (cf. Harper, 1896, nos. 268 and 280; Harper, 1900, 
no. 520; Harper, 1911a, no. 1000). Perhaps because of the volume of traffic across the 
frontier, Assyrian rulers particularly welcomed formal assurance from Elamite kings 
that they would not transgress the border of their land (la hate misir matisu Piepkorn, 
1933, p. 80; cf. Borger, 1956, p. 58 and note the border phraseology used in Klauber, 
1913, no. 105 rev. 16-19). 

Since neither side of the frontier was firmly under the control of a sovereign state 
and so many groups — peaceful and otherwise — were passing through, the inhabitants 
of the zone placed a high value on military skills and preparedness. Not only were many 
of the towns fortified, but additional military personnel were brought in from outside 
(Lie, 1929, p. 44). At various times Assyria saw to the fortification and manning of 
outposts to check Elamite movements across the frontier (Lie, 1929, p. 64; Borger, 
1956, p. 53; Harper, 1902a, no. 541). Assyrians, Babylonians, and Chaldeans used the 
military skills of Arameans and Elamites and employed members of these groups to 
serve as soldiers in their armies (Harper, 1911a, no. 1000; Harper, 1911b, no. 1131; 
Johns 1901, no. 857 iii 11, 20; Ktnnier Wdison, 1972, p. 94; D alley and' Postgate, 
1984, no. 122 rev. 27', etc.; cf. Piepkorn, 1933, p. 76). The Babylonians especially liked 
Elamite bowmen and military commanders (Brinkman, 1984, p. 29); and on one 
occasion a nomad (Sutian) with the Babylonian name Nergal-nasir appears as a leader 
noted for his courage among the commanders of Babylonian and Elamite forces at the 
battle of Kish (Luckenbill, 1924, pp. 49, 51). Note too that the Elamite bow seems to 
have been in use in Assyria already at the beginning of the eighth century (Dalley and 
Postgate, 1984, no. 145 iv 13). Though we cannot ascertain from the texts whether the 
Elamites and Arameans serving in the Babylonian and Assyrian armies came from the 
frontier regions under consideration here, it is sufficient for our purposes to illustrate the 
military traditions among these groups. One should also note that the Elamites on 
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occasion brought other Iranian military forces to assist them in fighting on behalf of the 
Babylonians (Luckenbill, 1924, p. 88). 

It will be apparent from the preceding observations how closely much of the social, 
political, and economic organization of tribes in the Elamite-Babylonian frontier zone 
approximates to Michael Rowton's model of dimorphic chiefdoms developed from 
comparison of nomadic groups at Old Babylonian Mari with tribal units adjacent to 
river valleys of Western Asia in the second millennium A.D. (Rowton, 1973, 1974, 
1976a, 1976b, 1980, 1981). The complex relationships between pastoralists and a semi- 
arid environment, between nomad and sedentary, and between autonomous tribe and 
sovereign state are again well illustrated in the symbiosis found in the Elamite-Babylo- 
nian border region in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. Though the addition of 
tribal units living partially in marshland brings a new environmental factor into play, 
this for the most part simply extends the geographical range of the overall phenomenon, 
which Rowton had in any case expanded to cover quite similar institutions among 
mountain nomads (Rowton, 1974). 

As with other largely Aramean tribal areas in different sections of Western Asia, 
the substantial Aramean population groups in the Elamite-Babylonian frontier zone 
never evolved into a unified state. Elamite and Babylonian administration did not 
displace tribal autonomy; and the tribes remained at a level of socio-political 
fragmentation, perhaps better adapted to their environment. This in part explains why 
Babylonia and Elam were able to maintain close political ties despite the large 
intervening population group and why the Assyrians, who sought to dominate Babylo- 
nia, found themselves continually having to fight also with Elam and to cope with the 
unstable political environment exacerbated by a porous border. Even the radical 
solution imposed by Ashurbanipal in his destructive Elamite campaigns about the years 
647-645 proved an illusory salvation. It merely cleared the way for Iranian power, this 
time in the guise of the Medes, to combine with the resurgent Babylonians in 614-609 to 
crush the Assyrian empire decisively. It is noteworthy that the Gambulu survived.not 
only in the later Neo-Babylonian court (Unger, 1931, p. 286, where Der, Tubliyas, 
Zame, and the Puqudu are likewise mentioned) but also, as a town name, well into 
Islamic times (Streck., 1965). 

. These remarks touch only a small part of a larger, richer picture of relations 
between Elamites, Babylonians, Assyrians, Arameans, and Chaldeans that spread far 
beyond the border regions into all of Mesopotamia and into central and eastern Elam. 
The connections are not only geographical, political, and military, but social (e.g., 
intermarriage), intellectual (e.g., Reiner, .1973, pp. 97-102), and religious (extending 
well beyond the international movement of cult statues so often mentioned in the texts). 
These embrace the formal contacts between the ruling classes (including Elamite 
interference in internal Babylonian administration: Luckenbill, 1924, p. 89; Grayson, 
1975, p. 78; Dietrich, 1979, no. 507 rev, 4-7; cf. Elamite accusations against Babylo- 
nians in Harper, 1896, no. 290 and the letters treated in Brinkman, 1983), as well as 
attempts by prominent citizens on both sides to appeal to foreign monarchs for 
assistance against their own government (Weidner, 1954-56; Piepkorn, 1933, p. 58). 
This complex and many-layered picture requires more study — especially of archeologi- 
cal materials, non-political Babylonian and Assyrian texts, and native Elamite documen- 
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tation (including the still unread Nineveh letters) — before we. can begin to appreciate 
;, the underlying rhythm of relations between the peoples of greater Mesopotamia and 

'> 0am. 

It is a pleasure to dedicate this essay to Pere Steve, who has done so much through 
around-breaking publications to farther our understanding of Elam and the Elamite 
people. 
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